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INTRODUCTION 


T MAY be readily supposed that there is some question why a cer- 

tain old stone structure in the quiet little town of Corydon, in 

Harrison County, Indiana, should be particularly honored. Cer- 
tainly the town does not differ greatly from other small settlements 
which dot the surrounding territory; certainly there is little now to 
distinguish it other than the cool peacefulness common to that section 
of Indiana; but in the closing years of our territorial government and 
the first decade of statehood, from 1813 to 1825, it held the center of 
the stage. Here men gathered from all parts of Indiana Territory to 
chart the course for the new state; here in the old stone structure the 
cause of free education for all was argued and incorporated into such 
laws as those organizing a state university and state library; here in 
the courtroom on the second floor the state’s brilliant lawyers (and 
there were many) put the finishing touches on attempts to permit 
slavery in the new state: here in Corydon the early Governors acted 
as host for the state to many distinguished visitors. 


Indiana lay directly in the line of that vast tide of commerce which 
in the future was to sweep back and forth between the East and West. 
Wedged in between the great, arterial Ohio River and the largest lake 
system on;the globe, it gave promise, with its fertile soil, native re- 
sources, and climate, of a happy medium between the North and the 
South—a tight little commonwealth snugly berthed in the heart of things. 
But those ‘who watched its beginning could have at best only a hazy 
conception of the state as it was to be under the momentum of progress. 
We who look back and see what that progress has been with its varied 
developments undreamed of a century ago have yet more reasons for 
regarding the founding of the state as a matter of great moment. The 
realization of this is part of what may be called a state-consciousness 
which has been growing in our midst for some years. The sentiment 
for recognizing this in a concrete way by honoring the place of the 
state's birth came to light as far back as 1913. That place was 
Corydon,’ and the old stone capitol, still standing there at that time, 
under the roof of which the transition from territory to state was made, 
was the very cradle of the commonwealth, and this was the stimulus for 
a legislative movement embracing the purchase and the eventual restora- 
tion of this building. 

This old symbol of our political beginnings stands with the county 
courthouse in the public square in the middle of the town; it is a plain, 
two-storied, cube-shaped structure with a roof rising directly from the 
wall-plate on all sides, having no gable and surmounted by a cupola. 
Few architectural fineries grace the exterior, but the whole structure 
speaks of the massiveness of contemporary buildings. The walls are of 
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Exterior Reconstruction of the Capitol 


rough blue limestone quarried from the Corydon region, the maximum 
thickness of them being not less than two and one-half feet, with har- 
moniously heavy masonry apparent at the door and window spaces. The 
second story has a 15-foot ceiling, the lower a 10-foot one. On the north 
and south sides of the building, chimneys 8 feet long extending out two 
feet from the inside walls were erected to accommodate four spacious 
fireplaces, two on each level. The lower story was in one room: but the 
top floor was divided to make one room on the south side for the Senate 
chamber, and one on the north for the court. The house was obviously 
built to withstand the years, and to date has shown few signs of 
deterioration. 


HISTORY—DOCUMENTED AND HEARSAY 


N 1800, at the time Indiana Territory was created, Vincennes was 
designated as the territorial capitol. Located approximately half- 
way between the east and west boundaries of the new area, it was 

the logical choice. For ten years it had been the county seat of Knox 
county which at that time included roughly all the region we now know 
as Indiana. Except for small settlements at Fort Wayne, and in the 
vicinity of Lawrenceburg and Clarksville (opposite Louisville), the 
population of the county was centered in and around Vincennes. The 
following year, 1801, Clark County was created to take in the growing 
settlement around the Falls of the Ohio, and two years later Dearborn 
County was formed in the southeastern part of the territory. By 1808 
settlement had extended itself sufficiently to warrant the formation of 
still another county out of Knox and Clark, which was named Harri- 
son in honor of Governor William Henry Harrison. It included not 
only the area of the present Harrison County but also all or part of 
the present counties of Washington, Perry, Crawford, and Floyd. 
Corydon was made the county seat in the act forming the county. 
Governor Harrison’s interest in the new county was more than 
nominal. Many times in his travels between Louisville and Vincennes 
he had passed through this area and, with the pioneer settler’s usual 
penchant for picking out choice sections of land, had selected and en- 
tered at the land office in his name two different tracts. On one of these 
the town of Corydon was later laid out. The other tract was about eight 
miles farther west on Blue River. This latter had a spring which fur- 
nished excellent water power, and here Harrison built a saw- and grist- 
mill, and a house. Although he stopped here frequently to oversee the 
work of the mills and farm, Governor Harrison never established his 
residence in the county. In 1817 the farm and mills were sold to Wilson 
and Bayless. Ownership of the tract on which Corydon was laid out 


was transferred to Harvey Heth prior to the time patent was given, and 


Heth is credited with being the original proprietor of the town. Two 
lots in the town were pledged to the county for the use of public build- 
ings, and title to these was given by Heth and his wife on July 28, 1813. 

Harrison is also credited with naming the county seat. According 
to tradition, the Governor was visiting in the home of Edward Smith 
when the question of a name was being considered. The daughter of 
the house was the owner of a Missouri Harmony songbook, and she 
was frequently requested by the Governor to sing. His favorite song, 
“The Pastoral Elegy,” with its plaintaive lament for the death of the 
young shepherd, Corydon, suggested to Harrison the name given to 
the county seat. 

The first court met in the county in March, 1809. Composed of 
three judges appointed by the Governor, the court performed both 
judicial and administrative functions, including the erection of the 
necessary county buildings. The place of meeting of the first courts is 
not mentioned in the record kept of their proceedings, but it was prob- 
ably at the home of one of the judges. It was not until 1811 that the 
first action was taken toward the building of a courthouse. On March 
16 of that year the sheriff was ordered to “advertise the letting out of 
a court house,” the same to be published one week in the Louisville 
Gazette. On June 1 Eli Wright, William Branham, and Henry Rice 
Were appointed to superintend the building of a stone courthouse. Speci- 
fications were set out: the building was to be 40 feet square with a suf- 
ficient foundation; walls underground to be three feet thick; lower story 
to be a wall 2% feet thick and 15 feet high; upper story wall to be 
not less than two feet thick and 10 feet in the clear; roof to be what 
is commonly called a square roof, with cupola or balcony on top; a 
sufficient number of windows in the lower story with 24 lights in each 
window; also a sufficient number of windows in upper story with 15 
lights in each, the glass to be 10 inches by 12 inches. 

The contract was to be let on June 1, 1811. However, between 
June 1 and June 7, something happened. Perhaps the judges discovered 
that the cost was more than could be borne by the county at that time. 
At any rate, on June 7 the order appointing the commissioners to super- 
vise the building was rescinded and instead the county purchased from 
George F. Pope, lot 12 in Corydon on which there was a partially 
finished house. Henry Rice undertook to finish this for use as a court- 
house. The following year the clerk, Richard M. Heth, was ordered 
to contract for connecting the clerk’s office with the courthouse. It was 
not until i814 that the question of building a courthouse was again 
raised. By this time Corydon had become the capital of Indiana Terri- 
tory and the necessity for a structure to hold the territorial ofhces and 
serve as a meeting place for the territorial assembly was imperative. 


How did Corydon become the capital? Let us retrace our steps 


briefly to see what was happening elsewhere in the Territory. In 1809 
Illinois Territory had been separated from Indiana, leaving Vincennes 
at the extreme western edge of the reduced area. At the same time, 
growth of the settlements in the eastern part. of the Territory created 
a demand for a capital more centrally located. Then, too, the Indian 
troubles raised the question of the safety of the public records, and 
Vincennes was felt by some to be too exposed to possible Indian raids. 
There was also a political angle: Governor Harrison had built up a 
strong political following at Vincennes, and it was felt by the political 
leaders in the eastern part of the Territory that by removing the capitol 
to the eastward the Governor would lose some of his prestige and po- 
litical power. — 


A bill passed by the 1811 session of the territorial legislature to 
move the capitol to Madison was vetoed by the Governor. By the time 
the legislature met again, in February, 1813, Harrison had left the Ter- 
ritory to take command of a regiment in the war against the British 
and Indians and Secretary John Gibson had become acting governor. 
Bills to remove the capitol from Vincennes were introduced in both 
houses of the legislature during the session and before the final vote was 
taken to make Corydon the capital, the towns of Madison, Lawrence- 
burg, Vevay, Charlestown, Jeffersonville, and Clarksville had all been 
proposed and voted down. William Hendricks as secretary of the House 
of Representatives was delegated to convey the books, papers, and other 
records to the new capital by May 1, 1813, the date set for the formal 
transfer. At the last moment a resolution was put through providing 
that the change of capital should not be construed to affect the residence 
of the governor or secretary. 


The first session of the Assembly to meet in Corydon was called 
for December, 1813. A new governor, Thomas Posey, had arrived in 
the Territory the previous May and had taken up his residence in Jef- 
fersonville on the plea that he needed to be near his physician. The 
meeting place of this first Assembly is not known but it was probably 
in the temporary courthouse on lot 12. The legislators were still not 
satisfied with the choice of Corydon as the capitol and further bills to 
remove it to Jeffersonville, to Madison, and to Salem were introduced 
but voted down. An attempt to force the Secretary to keep his office in 
Corydon was unsuccessful, but judging from the official correspondence 
he did move from Vincennes to Jeffersonville to be with the Governor. 


The following May, the Harrison County Court took steps to remedy 
the situation by appointing Davis Floyd, John Smith, and David Craig 
as trustees to let out the building of a stone or brick courthouse on the 
public square, to be built on the plan set out in 1811. With the letting 
out of the contract, the trustees were to sell lot 12 with its improve- 
ments to the highest bidder. Also the trustees were to open subscrip- 


tion papers for contributions and donations to promote the building 
of the courthouse. In August, 1814, the trustees reported that they had 
contracted with Dennis Pennington to do the stone work for $1,000, 
and with John Smith for the wood and carpenter work at the figure 
of $1,998.97. Pennington was to receive $333.33 on November 1, 1814, 
and Smith on the same day, $666.66. Annual payments were to be 
made thereafter to the two contractors. From Pennington’s last pay- 
ment the price of the old courthouse was to be deducted. 


The territorial legislature met again in August of 1814, and De 
cember of 1815, but the meeting place is not given in the Journals. 
On each occasion, Pennington laid aside his tools to represent his county 
in the legislative hall. One of his first duties in 1814 was to present a 
petition to the Harrison County judges praying a special act allowing 
the county to levy an additional tax to defray the expenses of erecting 
public buildings. The petition was not acted on. At a time when the 
surrounding counties were building log courthouses at a cost of around 
$500, the Corydon capitol costing nearly $3,000 was a staggering under- 
taking. Efforts to remove the seat of government to Salem were made at 
both the 1814 and 1815 sessions, but were voted down by close margins. 


By 1815 the Territory had the necessary population of 60,000 re- 
quisite for statehood and a petition to Congress was acted upon favorably 
by passage of an act enabling the Territory to elect delegates to frame a 
constitution The convention met in Corydon from June 10 to June 
29. Presumably the courthouse was sufficiently finished to permit the 
sessions to be held in it. According to tradition, some of the sessions 
were held out of doors under the shade of a large elm tree, a short 
distance north of the courthouse. We may imagine it was a big 
occasion for Corydon when the delegates for that convention came trail- 
ing their various ways to the little town among the hills to inaugurate 
a new departure in governmental affairs. The town had been, to be 
sure, the scene of the territorial business, legislative and otherwise, for 
the past three years, but this new step was something more vital. The 
question of statehood was the prime topic of the day, and every mem- 
ber of the new would-be State was greatly interested in the possibilities 
which lay in the immediate future. More specifically, their interest 
focused on the slavery question: this was by no means a settled ques- 
tion despite the provision in the Ordinance governing the country north 
of the Ohio which flatly prohibited it. Plainly here was a chance for 
divergence, and the political partisanships of the day rallied to the anti- 
and provslavery standards. Thus Corydon was in the public eye, so 
far as that was possible in a land of isolated little towns and rural com- 
munities where information travelled slowly; and the new stone court- 
house there was the focal point as the forty-three delegates met to forge 
the foundation on which the embryonic state should rest. 


It is the general opinion of our historians that the framers did their 
task well. They were not learned men, eminent in statesmanship; some, 


even, were illiterate in the modern sense of that word, but they were 
men of action, of rugged common sense, and acquainted with pioneer 
needs. At least a few, on the other hand, were educated, and, as in 
the case of Jonathan Jennings, James Noble, James Scott, and Benjamin 
Parke represented a capable leadership. Such is the verdict of history. 
For those desirous of a more thorough account of the Convention, both 
the Journal of the proceedings as well as the Constitution itself are 
available in the State Library in Indianapolis. 

The Constitution provided that Corydon should remain the capital 
until 1825, thus ending any further attempts to remove it prior to that 
date. In turn, the Harrison County Court, meeting in special session in 
June of 1816 ordered that the courthouse be tendered to the state for 
use as a State House so long as Corydon remained the seat of govern- 
ment. The need for office space was not great. Aside from the Governor, 
the chief officers were the Secretary of State, Treasurer, and Auditor. 
The first of these was virtually the Governor’s Secretary and the two 
probably occupied the same ofhce. The Treasurer’s office, and possibly 
the Auditor’s was located in what is now the Brewster home, on East 
Walnut Street, a block north and east of the Capitol. It is a one-story 
brick house and was built by Davis Floyd about 1817. The money taken 
in by the state was kept in the basement. The report of the first auditor 
shows the revenue for 1817 to have been $3,078. 

The room used by the Harrison County Court served also for the 
sessions of the Supreme Court, presided over by three judges. The meet- 
ings of the General Assembly must have severely taxed the capacity of 
the old stone building. At the last session of the territorial Assembly 
in 1815, there were twelve representatives and five members of the upper 
house or Legislative Council. A year later, the first General Assembly 
under the state government was composed of twenty-eight representa- 
tives and ten senators. With the formation of new counties, this num- 
ber gradually was increased. 

The house used as a residence by Governor Jonathan Jennings con- 
tinued to be called “The Governor’s Mansion” even though Jennings 
was the only Governor who lived there. It was a two-story brick house, 
located a block north and about two blocks east of the Capitol on an 
elevation overlooking the town. It has been torn down and another 
house erected on the site. Ratliff Boon, who was acting Governor for 
a brief period in“1822, probably did not establish residence in Corydon. 
William Hendricks, the next governor, rented for his residence the two- 
story brick house on East Walnut Street immediately east of the present 
Presbyterian Church. It is still standing. 


Restored Senate Chamber 
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EARLY DAYS IN CORYDON 


HE Corydon of 1811 was a Virginian village in many ways: 

for a new settlement in the so-called ‘far west” it was easy-going, 

small, and very oldfashioned, and blessed with that charm which 
is erroneously thought to be indigenous only to the East, or more par- 
ticularly, to certain Eastern towns. One hundred twenty miles south 
of Indianapolis, twenty miles west of New Albany, and eight miles to 
the east of that phenomenon of nature now known as the Wyandotte 
Cave, Corydon was established in a pleasant and secluded valley sur- 
rounded by wooded hills. It was settled in the early years of 1800: our 
records show that in 1806 a deserter from the British army by the name 
of Edward Smith settled at the present site of the town, at the junc- 
tion of the two streams, where one year later General Harrison entered 
and effected a certificate of purchase. It was afterward sold to a Hervey 
Heth, who by a special act of Congress laid out the Town of Corydon 
in 1807. 


There were comparatively few people in the region at that time. In 
fact by 1821, according to the March 29 Indiana Gazette of that 
year, the census of the entire Harrison county disclosed ‘but 7,916 “free 
white males and females” (plus 99 “people of colour”), and gave Cory- 
don’s populace as 336 free persons as well as 8 persons of colour. 
Two-thirds of those 300-odd people were 26 years of age or younger, 
representing admirably the “new” sort of village, as a proof that 
young could exist with slavery completely forbidden and with hired 
labor almost completely if not totally unavailable. A great sort of com- 
mon democracy was the little town’s first working principle—an ideal 
which has held up to this day. In 1817 personal wealth was held of 
little note, for with no other commodity available, money could only 
buy land, and more land meant the necessity for more labor to work 
that land. With slavery all but gone and regular hired labor exceed- 
ingly scarce, the desirability of ownership of great rolling acreages was 
understandably quite small. There was none of the acquisition of limit- 
less acres of land in baronial fashion—men secured land for what they 
could derive directly from it. 


The settlement soon grew into a village, with substantial citizens 
emigrating from Virginia, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Ken- 
tucky, New Orleans, and other states. Many of these men were to 
become prominent leaders in the formation of the new state which 
was then but dimly visioned by all. 


Corydon represented everything opposite to Madison’s metropolitan 
ambitions and Vincennes cosmopolitan airs; it was without river trade 
and the complications inherent in such; it was plagued by no traveling 
bands of Indian trader-marauders: and it never underwent a “land 


boom” under the sponsorship of itinerant speculators, as had occasionally 
happened farther East.° It was a quiet village built in a comfortable 
location: in those early days the houses were all built of log and stone, 
many of them so substantially that they are still standing even today. The 
neighboring forests provided wood in abundance, and there were quarries 
nearby to furnish crude and irregular, although quite serviceable, lime- 
stone slabs for support and decoration; and in 1817 the first brick kiln 
was cast just west of town and a number of brick houses erected. 

Samuel Merrill’s account of the village in Chamberlain's Gazet- 
teer for 1849 states that in 1816 the town had not to exceed a 
hundred houses, mostly log ones. In the center of the village was 
a wide, grassy square. At that time supplies came to the town from 
Louisville, 25 miles distant, “but the state of the roads and streams 
was such that no regularity could be relied upon.” Horses and horse- 
drawn vehicles were of course the only means of travel then; so that 
the arrival of the wagon from Louisville was an event of some conse- 
quence, and all the deficiencies in the town’s larder were explained to 
travellers as the result of an unavoidable delay in the Louisville de- 
livery. Tavernkeepers of the day were serving Maderia, although prob- 
ably of a doubtful vintage, and they were ready to accept Spanish 
dollars in payment. 

Edmund Dana, a traveler who visited the town three years later, 
described it as “having eight or ten neat buildings, besides many others 
that are ordinary, and a spacious courthouse of stone which is occupied 
by the legislature during their sessions.” The fixing of the temporary 
seat of government there had not, he reported, contributed as much 
to the prosperity of the town as might be expected because of the 
distance of the site from that great highway and artery of travel, the 
Ohio River. 

A glance at the types of diversion available to the traveller is not 
amiss: the Old Capital Hotel, built in 1809 by Jacob Coonrod, who 
had come to Corydon from Pennsylvania, furnished many places for 
amusement on the hotel grounds, where the Sundays and evenings 
were spent in pitching horseshoes, running, jumping, and wrestling. 
Corydon was no place for the foppish aesthete; and these entertain- 
ments were certainly a far cry from the concerts, dances, recitals, and 
cinemas which make up most of today’s world of entertainment. 

Let us examine a few of the prices for lodgings and commodities 
available in Corydon in 1820. The Gazette of December 14 of 
that year quotes the following prices as fixed by the county commis- 
sioners: For breakfast or dinner: 27/2¢. For supper: 25¢. For lodg- 
ing for a single night: 12Y%2¢. Bacon came to 12Y%¢ a pound, tobacco 
25¢ per pound, and corn brought 50¢ for a single bushel. Sugar varied 
from 6/4¢ to 12Y%¢ per pound, evidently depending on the quality, 


while coffee was 50¢ per pound and tea 200¢ for the same amount. 
All prices of course were based on the specie rate of the day. 

These old newspapers also show that the old stone courthouse and 
statehouse was also variously employed as a community house and 
social center, embracing singing schools, debating societies, religious 
meetings, and other such functions. It is of interest to quote two 
topics reported as subjects for evening debates—in June of 1820, “In 
which does Virtue shine most brilliant, the Male or Female?” and 
“Which is most admired, Virtue or Beauty?” perplexed the debaters 
then as much as it still does some of our moralists of this day. It is 
to be considered a loss to contemporary forensics that the decisions 
on these matters were never printed. 

As a commentary on the spiritual development of the community 
we note that religious services were mostly a community affair, un- 
affected by sectarian influences. The paper does not mention a single 
local sectarian service being held during the ten years when the govern- 
ment seat was located in Corydon. Meetings had a wholesomeness al- 
together admirable and in fact point even now to the desirability of 
a common ground in such matters. After a certain religious “revival” 
meeting, many of which were travelling through the new territories 
at the time, the paper speaks quite optimistically of the results: 


“A few weeks ago our street exhibited little else than intemper- 
ance and profanity; but now so far has the scene changed that 
morality seems to predominate in every quarter through the day, 
and at night the sound of prayer, praise, and the shouts of new- 
born souls cheer the evening shades.” 


It may be doubted that Corydon’s lanes exactly reverberated every 
evening to the spontaneous shouts and cheers of the new-saved souls: 
we must not overlook a certain reportorial exuberance. At least the 
meetings seemed favorably received. 

Since one of the best of all possible indexes to the life of any 
given town is always its newspaper, it is worthwhile to quote verbatim 
some of the articles from the Gazette mentioned a few paragraphs back. 
This publication mirrored village life better than any other source avail- 
able to us now, and it is well-known that a small town paper is always 
a source of humor as well as fact. Some even question which pre- 
dominates. Here is an advertisement indicating that domestic science 
and vocational training were thought of merit around 1819: 


LADIES SCHOOL 


Mrs. Mitchell and Mrs. Baker will teach young ladies com- 
mitted to their care the following branches of education, viz: 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Geog- 
raphy, Composition. Also plain sewing sampler and cotton work. 
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Another advertisement indicates a type of trade at the time: 


John Martin will give liberal prices for bear-skins, grey fox, 
red fox, mink, muskrat, otter, raccoon, and rabbit. Also beeswax. 


And here is a touch of modernity as well as a veiled threat: 
October 9, 1819 


The subscriber wishes the person who borrowed his Great Coat 
(without leave) to return it immediately as he is known and it 
will prevent further expense. 


D. B. Foans. 


Although exhaustive multitudes of legislators were entertained in Cory~ 
don every winter, the social instinct flowered at other times as well, 
as in this Gazette announcement: 


Singing 1s appointed in the Senate Room on Next Friday the 
Lith of June (1819) and at 6 o'clock p. m., singers are invited 
and requested to attend. 


Here is the only published fiscal statement of the Corydon Sunday 
School Society: 


$6.50 in paper, $2.50 in specie, $2.12'4 in branch of Indiana 
Bank, 10 of McDonald’s SPELLING BOOKS, 5 Webster’s 
SPELLING BOOKS, 7 PHILADELPHIA PRIMER, 5 of NEW 
ENGLAND PRIMER. 


J. JENNINGS AND BENJ. ADAMS, Committee 


The entire populace seems to have made a habit of observing the Fourth 
of July en masse; J. Tarlton, a tavern-keeper and, incidentally, an un- 
successful candidate for office, advertised in the June 29, 1821, issue: 


I will prepare a Dinner and furnish plenty of Domestic 
Liquors at my house in Corydon on the 4th of July, where gentle- 
men are invited to attend. Price $1 per head. 

J. TARLTON. 


The first school in Corydon was taught by a Dr. West in a little 
cabin near the junction of the two creeks. Later, William A. Porter 
was hired on recommendation from Miami University, and this young 
pedagogue contracted to teach a certain number of subjects, among 
them Greek, Latin, and Advanced Mathematics, for the sum of 400 
dollars a year. He was to teach not over forty pupils. This school 
was located in what had formerly been the State Treasury, and it con- 
tinued there until 1845 when the building was thought unfit for a 
school and the trustees purchased the Lutheran church across the street. 
The church was then remodelled to fit the needs of the school. 


Any picture of early days in Corydon should include the militia 
musters held in the spring and fall. They were colorful occasions and 
afforded an opportunity for the men to get together and discuss the 
issues of the day. The women and children usually came along, too, 
to watch the parades and meet their neighbors. The dress uniform 
adopted by the Corydon Independent Artillery Company in 1823 con- 
sisted of a blue double-breasted coat with three rows of yellow buttons, 
and a straight collar with two straps of lace or ferreting, white panta- 
loons, and a black hat trimmed in yellow. The officers’ uniforms were 
even more elaborate. All this must have been a welcome contrast to the 
everyday life of a frontier community. 

Corydon’s biggest day came in 1819 when James Monroe, then 
President of the United States, and Major General Andrew Jackson, 
the popular idol of the day, paid the village a quick visit during a stop- 
over in nearby Louisville. The two men were met by the citizens, escorted 
into town, and welcomed with the utmost cordiality, and at four o'clock 
dined with the Governor. A public banquet planned in their honor was 
declined because of the President’s pressing engagments in Washington. 

And so in the midst of a forest full of towering trees as well as 
liliac bushes, dogwood, japonica, and all the other fauna of a region 
later to be well-known for wild growth, was born a village to have 
an historic role in the drama of democracy to follow. The breeches-clad 
men and heavily-skirted women of this time were hardy pioneers, ac- 
customed to a rough and ready outdoor life, unused to the niceties 
and refinements of the drawing-rooms they had forsaken. Their en- 
vironment was the woods, and when the 43 members elected to form 
a constitutional convention assembled at Corydon in 1816, most of 
them had left their open log cabins and travelled many miles through 
unbroken wilderness. They were rough people, conditioned by their 
surroundings, possessed to a man with a sincerity of desire—to form 
a state which would endure, and reflect their collective and individual 
desire for a national cohesion. 


THE SHIFTING CAPITAL 


ORYDON could not hope to remain the seat of government for 
& very long. It was too far south. As the central and northern 

portions of the state became settled, there was bound to be a 
demand for a capital more centrally located. The members of the ter- 
ritorial legislature had foreseen this and in their petition to Congress 
for statehood in 1815, they had asked that a grant of land be given 
the new state for a permanent capital out of lands to be later acquired 
from the Indians. The exact site was to be chosen at some future time. 
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This request was granted and in 1820, two years after the central part 
of the state had been opened to settlement by the Treaty of St. Marys 
with the Delaware Indians and other tribes, commissioners were ap- 
pointed by the Governor to select a site for a permanent capital. 


Meeting at William Conner’s on White River (south of the pres- 
ent Noblesville), the commissioners explored the surrounding area and 
on June 7, 1820, selected the site of Indianapolis for the future capital. 
A year later the town was laid out and on the expiration of the period 
fixed for the Corydon occupancy, the nomadic seat of government made 
what was to prove to be its last shift. An imposing cavalcade of four 
4-horse wagons loaded with the records and other property of the state 
left Corydon in late October or early November. It took about ten 
days to travel the 125 miles to Indianapolis. Here history repeated 
itself in the matter of housing the state government. The new Marion 
County Courthouse was used by the state officials and here the annual 
sessions of the General Assembly were held until 1835 when the first 
State House was completed. 


ACQUISITION AND RESTORATION 
OrPVTHE CAPTEOL 


HE foregoing matter is far from satisfactily considered as exact 

and complete history because of the fragmentary character of the 

data available, but enough has been said, perhaps, to show why 
the old Corydon capitol should appeal to the sentimental interest of 
all good and loyal Hoosiers. At any rate such interest does exist, and 
by reason of it, after the lapse of more than a century and a quarter, 
the honored structure has become what we have termed a “Hoosier 
Shrine.” So far as has been discovered, the first positive movement 
to so honor it was in 1913, when Senator E. B. Stotsenburg, of New 
Albany, asked for an historical investigation, his object being purchase 
of the building by the state. No immediate result is traceable as to 
whether or not this was a cause to after effects, but in 1917 the question 
crystallized in the form of an actual law, passed by the legislature of 
that year, which reads in part: 


“An act authorizing the purchase of the old state capitol 
building and the public square in the town of Corydon, Harrison 
county, Indiana, from Harrison county . . . appropriating funds 
for said purposes, providing the terms and conditions upon which 
said . . . capitol building and square may be purchased, .. . 
and creating a commission to buy said buildings, and a commission 
to have charge of the same, providing that said building shall be 


maintained as a memorial to the pioneers who established the 
commonwealth of Indiana . ‘a 


This action, referred to as a “final step in the celebration of Indiana’s 
Centennial,” appropriated $50,000 for the transaction. One condition 
was that the county should purchase the block north of the public square 
and erect thereon a courthouse, the two holdings to make “tone con- 
tinuous public grounds, thus adding to the beauty and value of said 
public square and old state capitol building as a public memorial.” The 
county was to be permitted the continued use of the building for four 
years, free of rent. At the expiration of the four years allowed the 
county, in 1921, the time was extended to 1924, because of the war’s 
having prevented the erection of the new courthouse. The next legis- 
lation was an act of 1925, by which the capitol, the Tippecanoe battle 
ground, and the Nancy Hanks Lincoln burial ground were all trans- 
ferred to the management of the state Department of Conservation. The 
final act leading to the present status is one of 1929, which made an 
additional appropriation of $3,000 “for completing restoration and 
maintenance of the old state capitol building and grounds to original 
condition and plans.” 

The reference in this last law to “restoration” meant that the build- 
ing of 1816 had been subjected to alterations at a later day; the current 
aim was to preserve it as nearly identical as possible with its original 
features. How to determine just what those features had been was one 
of the problems the conservation department had to work out. The 
principal changes had taken place in 1873; at that time a wooden floor 
was built to replace the dirt floor of the spectator’s part of-the main 
courtroom; the fireplaces were closed; the windows of the main court- 
room enlarged; a door frame in the front door replaced the old stone 
arch; and the steps leading to the upper story were taken from the 
inside and placed outside along the north wall of the building. Some 
years later the upper story was partitioned into several smaller rooms. 
Further gleanings from county records, reinforced by the recollections 
of Judge William Ridley, which antedated 1873, and borne out by 
the discovery of some of the original interior finishing afforded the 
foundation for restoration. 

The perplexities consequent upon any scrupulous attempt at historical 
accuracy were exemplified by the matter of the restoration of the cupola. 
Since no clue could be found as to its dimensions and proportions, the 
best that could be done was to copy the one on the old courthouse 
at Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Two lucky finds furnished a clue to the interior detail work and 
showed that an excellent taste was displayed in the finishing work. These 
were one of the old mantels, and a fan-shaped transom from the original 
doorway which had been, respectively, in the possession of Miss Georgia 
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Wheat, of Corydon and Mrs. Elmer O. Shepard, Brownstown. Both 
were secured, Mrs. Shepard generously presenting the transom. In 
harmony with them the rest of the finishing was accomplished, the 
whole being in the colonial style. Old doors and hardware were used 
when available; the hand-made lock on the front door came from the 
mansion of Governor Jennings, and was presented to the state by Mr. 
William Mitchell of Corydon. Carvings and mouldings taken from an 
old house in Clark county were used in the speaker’s rostrum. The 
rostrum in the senate chamber involves a carved spread-eagle and 19 
stars, the eagle and 17 of the stars being taken from a mantel that 
was built when there were 17 states in the Union, that being an emblem 
which saw much use at the time. Considerable time was spent in ob- 
taining old glass for the windows. A newel post, stair rail, spindles 
and trim from an old colonial house in Madison were used in the 
stairway and railings; and the chair rail is a replica of the one in 
Faneuil Hall in Boston, and again of course is colonial. The roof was 
given a weathered appearance through the use of old-style unshaved 
shingles stained with creosote. 


The restoration work on the exterior of the building itself has 
changed it from one of squatty proportions with brick chimneys, large 
modern windows, wide cornice and mid-Victorian doorway to a stately 
old structure of excellent proportions and good colonial detail. The dif- 
ference in proportion was effected by the removal from around the build- 
ing dirt in the amount of 18 to 24 inches; it had once been filled in. 


On the inside the work consisted of tearing out all partitions and 
the door and window frames, along with rostrums of several periods, 
and of supplying wood partitions, paneling, rostrums, stairway, mantels, 
fireplaces, and other detail to correspond with the outside of the building. 
Other changes have been the restoration of the judges’ seats to their 
original positions and the making of two floor levels in the lower room, 
dividing the legislative part from that kept for the public, the latter 
floored only with stone flagging. The securing of furniture and other 
equipment which would exactly duplicate that used by the first legis- 
latures and courts was also difficult, but after considerable research in 
that direction and a careful estimate of the governing personnel, a se- 
lection was made of a sufficient number of old-fashioned chairs of ap- 
propriate types, together with such tables, benches, and other articles 
as were fitting. These were made to order, and fit the general scheme 
admirably. Of interest to fanciers of old furniture are the old wooden 
benches now in the Capitol, which were moved to the present location 
from the Old Goshen Baptist Church in Boone township of Harrison 
county. The benches, which are without backs and made directly from 
hewn logs, were in strict keeping with the construction of the primitive 
church. Even though they contrast strongly to the Capitol’s other furnish- 


ings they are a fitting memory of the pioneer days which saw the con- 
ception of the building. 
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ORYDON can lay claim to being the scene of a battle of the 
Civil War. The date was July 9, 1863, a few days after the 
great battle of Gettysburg, also fought north of the Mason-Dixon 

line; the enemy engaged was the little army of that dashing cavalier, 
John Morgan, whose audacious invasion of Indiana put the whole state 
into a panic. Some two thousand five hundred strong, all mounted and 
equipped for swift adventure, they came sweeping up from Kentucky, 
and the first that Harrison County knew of their approach was when 
they arrived at Brandenburg, on the south side of the river, and pre- 
pared to cross there. Thus this county on the north side was the first 
point of attack, and, in view of the steps taken to resist the raiders, 
the story of the raid is of particular interest. Reminiscences to be found 
in the files of the Corydon Democrat, preserved in the Harrison County 
Scrap Book in the State Library, give an intimate flavor to the whole 
affair. 

According to articles by Samuel Pfrimmer and J. Edward Murr 
the advent of Morgan’s force on Hoosier soil set the local Paul Reveres 
canvassing the countryside far and wide to arouse opposition. Farmers 
left their harvest fields, merchants their stores, and all rallied to the 
defense. Morgan spent the 8th crossing the river, using two captured 
steamboats, in spite of the defenders’ efforts to drive him back. That 
night the Confederates camped on Indiana soil, and the next day marched 
on Corydon, where the home guard was gathering to stop them. Pfrim- 
mer says the defenders numbered about 500, although accounts vary. 
The first actual violence on the invaders’ part seems to have been at 
the home of Peter Glenn, south of town, where for some reason 
Glenn was killed, his son wounded, and his buildings burned. About 
a mile south of town a line of defense had been established, protected 
by a breastwork of logs and rails. Here there was a brisk little fight, 
raw militia against veterans, which lasted until the raiders flanked both 
wings of the local force and proceeded to destroy its morale by the use 
of two or three cannon. Then the volunteers were ordered to retreat 
down hill into the town, which they undertook in orderly fashion at 
first, but which became a general scramble because of a second rail barri- 
cade at the foot of the hill obstructing the retreat. In view of their in- 
feriority of numbers, poor arms, and complete lack of training and 
war experience, the minute men did not do too badly. At any rate they 
put up a fight which resulted in the killing of several men on each side, 
and the wounding of others. 


Murr says that Morgan’s command came into Corydon from all 
four directions, and that the defeated home guard surrendered to them. 
They kept possession of the town till late that afternoon, and then 
marched onward toward Salem. During their stay in the town they 
looted some of the stores, appropriating whatever struck individual fancies, 
and some of the soldiers rode about the streets wearing ribbons and 
women’s bonnets. On the whole, however, the exciting adventure turned 
out so much better than the fear-stricken inhabitants had anticipated, and 
Morgan’s part in it so tinctured with unexpected humanity, that the 
unwelcome visitors were afterward regarded with considerable leniency. 
After the war, we are told, Colonel Bennett and others of Morgan’s 
men came to Corydon to place there a suitable marker at the graves 
of their comrades who had been killed there. Col. Bennett made an 
address on the occasion, and it may be presumed that all animosities 
were then and there smoothed over, although that did not interfere 
with the claims of an astonishing number of men each of whom main- 
tained that he had “shot his rebel at the Battle of Corydon.” 


GEOGRAPHIC POINTS OF INTEREST 
IN THE CORYDON REGION 


WYANDOTTE CAVE 


Geologic formations in the Corydon area are of particular interest. 
Subterranean drainages and chemical erosions have honeycombed the 
region with numerous caves and other natural manifestations, produc- 
ing an exotic world of considerable fascination for the tourist. Wyan- 
dotte cavern, on Highway 62, is one of the most remarkable natural 
features of the state. Full of galleries and chambers and devious pas- 
sages, with stalactites and stalagmites of grotesque, fairy-like beauty, 
its crystallizations and subterranean formations are a sure lure to its 
Cimerrian depths. Representing as it does an uncanny world of gnomes 
and kobolds, the cave is of interest to the naturalist, too, for it con- 
tains a great population of fishes, crickets, spiders, and other such crea- 
tures, all blind and colorless in this, their naturally lightless environ- 
ment. The cave has three main branches which unite to find a common 
outlet. The combined length of these branches is about 23 miles. A great 
variety of natural phenomena are to be seen in the vaults of the cave, 
including for example the largest underground room of any known cave 
in the world, a great vaulted chamber known as “Rothrock Cathedral,” 
which is so spacious that “Monument Mountain,” an immense hill of 


broken rock that once fell from the roof, making a pile one hundred 
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and seventy-five feet in height, has at least fifty feet of clear space above 
its summit. Here also is the largest individual formation known, the 
“Pillar of the Constitution,” a huge stalagmite 75 feet in circumfer- 
ence, rising 35 feet into the dim shadows. 

Wyandotte is an age-old cave, free of hazards, and, although formed 
at one time by an underground river, is now completely dry. Naturally 
ventilated, the air is fresh with that invigoration peculiar to the under- 
ground, with a constant temperature the year ‘round of about 52 degrees. 
Accommodations available to the tourist include a modern hotel and 
cabins, plus trailer space and a picnic grove, as well as the many wood- 
land trails for hiking and horseback riding. Further and more complete 
information on the cave itself may be obtained from the Samuel L. Riely 
Company, Wyandotte, Indiana. 


MaArRENGO CAVE 


A few miles to the north of the Wyandotte cavern is Marengo Cave, 
which with its wealth of curious formation is generally regarded as 
the most beautiful of Indiana caves, although the magnitude of its ero- 
sions does not compare with Wyandotte. Within the depths of this 
smaller cave, aside from the myriad of crystal stalactites and other for- 
mations, is a great hall-like cavity with remarkable acoustic properties, 
which an enterprising promoter once proposed the use of as an audi- 
torium for Chautauqua meetings. The state geologist lists the cave’s over- 
all length as but 3,850 feet; yet crowded within this narrow mould are 
vast wealths of brilliant formations. 


Site UK NOBS: 


In the 478 square miles which comprise the county, not less than 
five groups of rock formations crop up, including a strange assortment 
of knobstone shales known as ““The Knobs,” which name is derived from 
the conical or knobshaped character of the region. A wonderful success 
of sharp knobs, from ten to 400 feet in height, of singular beauty and 
symmetry, they include the famed “Locust Point,” 610 feet above the 
waters of the Ohio River. Again, from “Pilot’s Knob” and other heights 
in the Corydon vicinity may be had a bird’s-eye view of much of the 
country. Looking to the north and south, one can see evidences of a 
great valley washed out by pre-glacial floods, and eaten into by the minor 
valleys of Big and Little Indian creeks. From here, too, the Knobs are 
part of the scenery, the group of eminences extending from the southeast 
diagonally into Washington county, on the north. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SECTION— 


THE CONSTITUTION ELM 


HEN the State House was too warm, during the sultry June 

days of 1816, the Constitutional Convention met under a large 

elm tree nearby. The elm was about 200 yards northwest of 
the old Capitol building, near the banks of Big Indian Creek, and for 
the shelter it gave to the framers of the Constitution, derived its name. 
The tree was one of the largest of its kind, measuring one hundred 
thirty-two feet from the tip to tip of its branches, about fifty feet in 
height, and with a trunk diameter of five feet. 

In spite of the best scientific care and years of earnest labor to pre- 
serve this historic tree, it finally died, and in 1925—just one hundred 
years from the time the state capitol was moved from Corydon to In- 
dianapolis—the limbs were all cut down. The trunk of the tree is 
still standing; in 1915 the Hoosier Elm chapter of the D. A. R. placed 
a large limestone boulder at the base of the trunk, with a bronze tablet 
commemorating the elm’s part in the history of the State, and later 
a large stone marker completely surrounding the stump, and sheltering 
it from further ravages, was built. 

In an effort to preserve the strain of the original monarch of the 
forest, we are indebted to Mr. C. M. Hobbs of the Bridgeport Nursery, 
who took live sprigs from the tree and replanted them at the nursery, 
where smaller replicas are now growing. A project is under way at this 
time to transplant some of these young elms to the lot in the town 
of Corydon which fathered the original “Constitution Elm.” 


THE FIRST STATE MAP 


The map of Indiana reproduced on the back cover of this pamphlet 
was made by the Scotch cartographer, John Melish, in 1817. It was 
the first map made after Indiana’s admission as a State, and so indi- 
cates political divisions at the time of admission. On the map are five 
more counties than were represented in the constitutional convention, 
these being all created by the first state legislature, which convened in 
December, 1816. The map’s most conspicuous error, of course, is the 
error in the geographic location of Lake Michigan. 
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THE OLDEST HOUSE IN CORYDON 


This house, which was built in 1807, is standing yetrand is in a 
fair state of preservation. The spacious lawn in front of the house was 
long shaded by the branches of the Constitution Elm until that tree’s 
demise in 1925. The house was built by a Mr. Westfall in 1807; he 
was one of the pioneer tanners. Frame portions around the building, 
and porches on the front and back, are additions of recent years, and 


there is a sturdy old stone chimney covered with woodbine and honey- 
suckle vines. 


THE CORYDON RAILROAD 


Built as a part of the Louisville, New Albany, and Corydon Railroad 
in 1883, the line runs between Corydon and Corydon Junction, eight 
miles to the north, where it meets the Southern Railroad. A small engine 
and one car (about the size of a modern caboose) make the run to the 
Junction and back twice each weekday. The line is a series of curves, 
uphill and downhill, and is commonly known as “The Dinky” or “The 
Pumpkin Vine.” Visitors to Corydon will find it of interest to stop 
and see the train and, if possible, to take a ride over this scenic route. 
The station in Corydon is a block west of the Capitol building. 
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